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THEOLOGY 
FOR LIVING 


AUSTIN 

The Rev. James Illey Mc- 
Cord, the 38-year-old “theo- 
logian’s theologian” who ad- 
vances from dean of Austin 
Presbyterian Seminary to 
be president of Princeton 
Theological Sept. 1, has one 
of those intelligences which 
flash into a subject and leave 
behind a lingering illumina- 
tion for a long time. 

He is extremely well read in 
theology and contemporary let- 
ters; his students usually get mor- 
ally heady doses of Dostoevsky 
and Kierkegaard. He is a solemn, 


direct, scholarly preacher but in-|---. 


formal, perambulatory, and ex- 
cited as a teacher. 

He was born in Rusk, Texas, 
one of four children. “I was prac- 
tically born in the Presbyterian 
Church of Rusk,” he says. His 
great great great great uncle was 
Thomas Jefferson Rusk, signer of 
the Texas Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Secretary of War. Brig- 
adier General in the Texas Army, 
chief justice of the Texas Su- 
preme Court, and United States 
senator (elected with Sam Hous- 
ton in February, 1846). McCord 
himself finished high school in 
Rusk at 15 (“I didn’t have much 
boyhood”) and Austin College at 
18 (“I didn’t have much boy- 
hood.”) He taught philosophy two 
years at the University of Texas 
and attended New College, Edin- 
burgh. Today he has a clutch of 
honorary degrees and is chair- 
man of the North American Area 
Council of the World Presbyter- 
ian Alliance, a world leader in 
his church. 

He is a_ heavy, large-jowled 
man who talks, as one observer 
said, as though he can think, and 
as though it’s not the first time 
he’s tried. 

We asked him various questions 
and these are some of his respon- 
ses: 

Dogma versus practical life: 
“Doctrine, truth, is not a substan- 





tial deposit that one can lay hold 
of as an end in itself. One pursues 
truth, but truth is for the purpose 
of life, of service.” He eschews 
“dogma, sterile intellectualism, 
scholasticism.” “To regard theol- 
ogy as a closed system you stand 
off from, aloof, apart from it— 
well, that’s what Kierkegaard 
was talking about when he said 
‘To be a theologian is to have cru- 
cified Christ’.” 

What is the duty of a minister 
in the Southern United States? 
“He must carry his laity with him 
and see that his lay people under- 
stand what his church stands for 
One thing in the South, the 
ministers are discovering the re- 
ality of the church. The church 
has said this, therefore the church 
and culture are not the same The 
minister is discovering the real- 
ity of the church, which is more 
basic than the reality of the cul- 
ture.” 

What is a minister to do when 
the congregation refuses to inte- 
grate the church? “The relation- 
ship of church to culture must be 
always one of conversion .... It’s 
in this sense that the Church is a 
permanent revolutionary force in 
any culture.” 

What about the church and Dr. 
Kinsey? Does the discovering of 
the way people are affect the 
church’s concept of the way they 
should be? “Well, I think theology 
is always realistic. Freud for ex- 
ample has taught us a great deal 
about men, has enabled men to 
modify his exaggerated idea of 
himself In the theology of 
love we often forget the radical 
element of judgment in the death 
of Christ. It’s in this polarity of 
judgment and mercy, and mercy 
and judgment, that the relation of 
the church and the culture is du- 
plicated.” 

What is McCord’s concept about 
God? “That the knowledge of 
God is not the product of human 
speculation; that the God we 
know and worship is the God who 


—Christianson-Leberman 
The Rev. Dr. McCord 


Honesty Before Assent 


is revealed in Jesus Christ. If you 
want to know what God is, don’t 
begin to jack up your own virtues 
and call that God. You'll find God 
in the face of Jesus Christ ...” 

McCord believes that “when the 
church doesn’t raise up the pro- 
phets, the world raises them up” 
and numbers among the world’s 
present ones Tennessee Williams 
and Arthur Miller. Dostoevsky, 
too, in Crime and Punishment— 
“Here is man, the rebel, pushing 
against the boundaries!”—but not, 
he thinks, Tolstoy, “There was 
too much sweetness and light 
about him.” 


Of Nobel prizewinner Albert 
Camus’s The Fall he said, “I think 
Camus is on a pilgrimage and he 
hasn’t arrived; and it’s fascinat- 
ing to watch an honest man on a 
pilgrimage.” What does he think 
God would think of Camus? “Ask 
what you think Jesus Christ 
would think of him. That's what I 
call thinking Christologically.” 

“I think,” he said, “the first 
thing that the Lord requests of us 
is honesty. I think the Lord re- 
quires you to assent to some- 
thing.” 

Dean McCord is not happy 
about leaving Austin, even for one 
of the most important church jobs 
in the country. “It’s a ‘hard thing 
to leave a community with Walter 
Webb, Roy Bedichek, and Frank 
Dobie in it,” he said. He takes 
over at Princeton next Sept. 1. 





R.D. 








| Abernethy Steps Out Swinging 


BERNETHY also took a long 


TULIA 

The Freedom In Action or- 
ganization formed a year ago 
with the endorsement of Al- 
lan Shivers, William Blakley, 
and other extreme conserva- 
tives from both the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties 
has been called the most ser- 
ious threat to democratic 
processes and the two-party 
system in Texas today by 
Dr. Byron Abernethy of Lub- 
bock, former professor of 
government at Texas Tech 
and nationally known Demo- 
crat and educator. 


Abernethy, speaking at a meet- 
ing of Swisher County Demo- 
crats recently in Tulia, told his 
listeners that the F. I. A. mem- 
bers, through their nature, and 
behavior, have suggested to many 
that they stand for Fascism In 
America.” 


“It is a limited and somewhat 
secret organization whuse tncm- 
bership pledges and ‘progren: of 
action’ are not available to the 
general public.” Abernethy con- 
tinued. “Membership is restricted. 
Members are to infiltrate both 





parties, especially at the precinct 
convention level. And through 
control of the offical party organ- 
ization, the undisclosed program 
is to be brought to fruition in 
governmental policies of this and 
other states, as well as the 
national government. It is appar- 
ently intended to operate nation 
wide.” 


The F. I. A. apparently domi- 
nated delegations from Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Austin, Corpus Christi, 
and E)] Paso in the state Demo- 
cratic convention in San Antonio, 
Abernethy said. Some F. I. A. 
delegates carried Faubus for Pres- 
ident banners at the convention, 
he added. 


Abernethy said that the F. I. A. 
was founded by Judge Eiwood 
Fouts and wag publicly launched 
in November, 1957, at a gala ban- 
quet held at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel in Dallas, more than five 
years after its “secret formation.” 
Principal speakers were Shivers, 
Blakley, Republican regular 
national committeeman Jack Por- 
ter, and Jake Jacobsen, adminis- 
trative assistant to Gov. Price 
Daniel. 





look ahead at the 1960 
elections and warned voters to 
become aware of the candidate 
who has shown “political timid- 
ness.” 

“And, as these candidates come 
to you for support,” he said, “I 
also suggest that you demand of 
them an open statement of their 
positions on the critical issues 
facing this state. The political 
opportunist, the man available to 
the highest bidder, the politican 
dedicated only to his own per- 
sonal advancement, will be re- 
luctant to take a stand... .be- 
ware of the candidate who would 
be above politics, who doesn’t 
like political parties, and who 
is opposed to a strong two-party 
system. ... Hitler and Mussolini, 
and Stalin and Khrushchev have 
all likewise been opposed to 
opposition parties, and for the 
same reasons.” 

“Politics has become dirty and 
risky business in Texas .... 
through the neglect of the decent, 
honest, fair and upright citizens 
of this state....Political oppor- 
tunists, ready to consort with 

(Continued on Page 2) 





AUSTIN 
Texas voters elected the 
slate of statewide Democratic 
candidates but returned to 
Congress Republican Bruce 
Alger of Dallas and emphati- 
cally rejected the constitu- 
tional amendment for annual 


legislators Tuesday. 


Amendment Seven for 
financed advertising of 
passed narrowly, and Amer 
Two for county retiremer 
tems was defeated. The oth« 
amendments carried 


In Houston Mrs. Charles W 
Negro, appeared to ha 
elected to the school boar 
H. W. Cullen, conservativ 
leading liberal Hart St 
another place, while |! 
cumbent W. W. Kemmer: 
the lead. 


Rep .Barefoot Sanders 
edged his defeat in “a « 
and wired his congratul: 
Alger. 


The state gave its us 
majorities to Democrat 
inees Price Daniel, Ralp 
ough, and others on 
party ticket. Republic 
Whittenburg ran the 
GOP race against 
Republican legislative 
were decisively beaten 
Houston, Austin, San Ar 
Beaumont, leaving the 1 
lature at 181 Democr: 
Republicans—as usual 


Jaycees sponsored, 
ized labor helped finar 
day night TV show 
stations for Amendment 
president of the state J 
Douglas Guthrie, Jr 
borough; Rep. Criss C 
ton; and Abner McCall 
Baylor law school and 
“Freedom in Action,” 
the program for the ar 


The Dallas chamber: 
merce added its we 
Houston chamber’s opp 
the Houston Young Den 
dorsed the amendment 
few days. Spot ann 
against the amendment 
metropolitan area airwav: 
related story on the née 
role.) 





The metropolitan ! 
pers of Texas, in a surprising 
reversal of some of the 
viously announced stand 
lobby control and better 
islative salaries, almost 
imously swung edit 
maces against Amendme 
No. One. 

The amendment ran 
mendous fire in the f 
weeks before election d: 
oil industry and numer h 
bers of commerce mounted a 
coordinated campaign to 
annual sessions, higher pay 
posal. 

The Dallas News and 
Times-Herald, two papers 
had repeatedly called for higher 
legislative pay, both opposed 
amendment. The News said 
$7500 annual salaries “was n« 


lallas 


which 


the 
that 
ot too 





sessions and $7,500 a year for) ©° 


ria] |is just apprehension 


much” and conceded the legisla-| 


Alger Wins 


Demos Win Others; No. | Lost 


Rep. Dean Johnston, Houston, 
said he had been refused program 
me for the TV program for the 
amendment by three Houston TV 
stations, KGUL, KTRK, and 
KPRC. He gaid two of them of- 
fered packages of spot announce- 
nents with the Class AA time 
sting $260 for 20 seconds, while 
the 30-minute time he wanted 
woulda have cost but $660. 

‘They just didn’t want to pre- 
empt their network programs,” he 
said. “KTRK’s got some idiot quiz 
show on. What’s the purpose of 
r'V, quiz shows or public service? 
How can you set forth the issues 
nvolved in a fundamental change 

your government in 20 sec- 


nac”?’ 
NaS 


The Fort Worth Jaycees re- 
leased results of a poll of 38 gov- 
srmment department chairmen in 
Texas colleges and universities 
‘the results were overwhelmingly 

Amendment One but did not 
eive much press attention 
ns. Lyndon Johnson and Yar- 
iene campaigned for the na- 
nal Democrats the last week 
unson’s speeches received na- 
tiomwide play. In Indiana he said 
Eisenhower was using scare 
and challenged him to 
mame the “radicals” he was at- 
acking among the Democrats. In 
Nyoming he called on the GOP to 
me the “socialist” laws they 
vould repeal. 


word 
Tas 


The night before election Yar- 
yrough went on TV to show the 
mocratic campaign film “The 
of Happiness.” He criti- 
Republicans for putting 
privilege” above people, basted 
Sherman Adams, Richard Nixon, 
and John Foster Dulles in Demo- 
ratic rhetoric, and said a vote for 
Vhittenburg would be a vote for 
return to the recession which 
is not completely finished.” 
Whittenburg reported spending 
$26,453; Yarborough reported 
ending $515. Whittenburg said 
returned all _ contributions 
$200) to his campaign because he 
s afraid the Internal Revenue 
Department would take reprisals 
against those contributing to his 
rampaign, The executive branch 
ff the government is at present 
controlled by the Republican ad- 
nistration 


Pursult 


red 
sZ4Cu 





Press Swamps No. 1 


“needed more time” but said 
office expense provision was 


ture 


me 


not sufficiently well drawn and 


added “many states suffer from 
busybody sessions. Satan is notor- 
iously successful at finding em- 
ployment for idle hands and there 
that there 
could be too much lawmaking.” 

In a news story the morning of 
the election, the Dallas News said: 
“Members get $25 a day for the 


he|suggested session of 120 days. If 
|they linger for more days, they 


get no pay.” The amendment, said 


he|the News, would let legislators 
i“vote themselves money for ‘ex- 


penses of office’ and day-to-day 
living expenses.” The news story 
then gave five lines to the argu- 
ments for the amendment and 
eleven to those against it, to wit: 

“Arguments for: Annual bud- 
geting is more businesslike, more 

(Continued on Page 3) 








Abernethy Slams 
One-Party Plan 


(Continued from Page 1) 
secret political organizations, are 


no longer adequate to the de- 
mands of public service in this 
great state.” 


Abernethy also urged voters to 
“prevent a new subversion of 
your Democratic Party in 1960 
similar to that which you suffered 
in 1952,” and to “speak out.... it 
is not enough that you demand of 
others that they speak out of 
what is right and just and moral.” 


In also commenting on the San 
Antonio convention and _ the 
“political sculduggery by a domi- 
nant Shivers-Daniel faction,” 
Abernethy said “the most re- 
vealing of all was the vote of 
26 to 9, by which the resolutiions 
committee of that convention de- 
feated a proposed resolution 
criticizing the Republican Party 
and calling for the election of 
Democrats on Nov. 4.” 

Abernethy was asked to resign 
as professor at Texas Tech in 
July, 1957, after a unanimous de- 
cision established the request in 
a secret session of the board of 
directors at the college. The 
board also decided not to renew 
the contract of Dr. Herbert Green- 
berg. a professor of psychology 
who favored integration, and to 
abolish the job of Dr. Per Stens- 
land, head of the Adult Education 
Program at Tech. 


J. Evetts Haley of Canyon, an 
outspoken segregationist who has 
opposed integration of public 
schools, was listed by the Lub- 
bock Avalanche Journal as the 
“guiding hand” behind the dis- 
missals at Texas Tech. Haley said 
the dismissals of Dr. Abernethy 
and Dr. Greenberg were invoked | 
because the two men did not 
“measure up to the high intel- 
lectual and academic standards 
set by the administrations and the 
board of directors of Texas Tech.” 


A Texas Tech faculty committee 
condemned the action as “a denial 
of basic American principles of 
justice,” and Mrs. R. D. Randolph 
of Houston, Democratic national 
committeewoman of Texas, asked 
Daniel to ask the board why it 
didn't follow the due process and 


| governor 





Businessmen in Politics 


AUSTIN 

Admonished by industrial 
leaders throughout a two day 
session to “stop fighting the 
government” and “don't invite 
prosecution or legislation,” the 
Texas Personnel and Manage- 
ment Association last week was 
given a political blueprint to “sup- 
port worthwhile projects and get 
personally into politics.” 

Continental Oil Company presi- 
dent Charles Perlitz and Chrysler 
President L. L. “Tex” Colbert re- 
iterated the same theme to the 
20th annual conference: “politics 
must now become the business 
of the businessman.” 

Perlitz urged businessmen to 
get rid of their “attitude of de- 
tachment and indifference and 
encourage mamagers and em- 
ployees to move out into the arena 
of politics with the same kind 
of imagination, initiative and 
drive that built the great in- 
dustrial economy of this country.” 
He said “too many businessmen 
today assume any surveillance of 
their decisions by public agencies 
is presumptious and totally un- 
necessary. If you can’t lick ‘em, 





join ‘em Do some constructive 
thinking and don’t ask for special 
favors and don't invite prose- 
cution or legislation,” Perlitz said. 

Colbert said “It is just possible 
that business as a whole got it- 
self something of a reputation for 
being against government on prin- 
ciple and in the abstract. As a 
result, it is possible that many 
people have come ‘to think of 
business as being dead set against 
everything government does, even 
the constructive... activities. 


“This negative image is danger- 
ous,” Colbert said. Citing the auto 
industry’s support of the federal 
road program “which helps both 
the public and us,” Colbert said 
business must support worth- 
while projects. 


Colbert explained that if people 
think business is against govern- 
ment and governmental taxation 
on principle, “opportunistic” poli- 
ticians can play on _ their 
sympathies and point out a “need 
to impose even greater regu- 
lations.” He said that “In recent 
years , the general public has be- 
gun to understand far better than 


it once did just how business 
brings about a steady growth in 
jobs and opportunities and living 
standards.” 


Perlitz emphasized the nced for 
business to “participate personally 
in politics. But,” he advised, “don’t 
ask for help on competitive pro- 
blems and don’t waste time on 
irrelevant, unimportant, imprac- 
tical issues of the campaign. Don't 
be self-righteous.” 


“Too many businessmen today 
assume that as long as they are 
dedicated to the interests of their 
own companies, they are auto- 
matically serving the best in- 
terests of the nation, Enlightened 
business management realizes, 
however, that the maximum 
social and economic good re- 
quires a careful compromising of 
the multi-faceted interests of 
stockholders, employees, and the 
public at large; that the morally 
right decisions are not easily come 
by, even with the best of 
intentions, and that there are 
goals beyond a profit to which 
the businessman must aspire,” 





Perlitz said. 





Formby Discussed for Governor 


AMARILLO 
Marshall Formby of Plainview 
appears to be the Texas Pan- 


handle’s next hope for a top state 
political post, now that Amarillo’s 
Roy Whittenburg is out of the 
picture 


Formby, 46, present Texas High- 
way Commission chairman, offi- 
cially tossed his hat into the ring 
with unannounced candidate Will 
Wilson, the state attorney general, 
as an early bird candidate for 
in 1960. This was an- 
nounced Oct. 22 in an editorial 
in the Lubbock Journal. 

Simultaneously with the edi- 
torial announcement, members of 
the Panhandle County Judges 
Association meeting Oct. 22 in 
Amarillo unanimously approved 
a resolution that Judge Claude 
T. Shelton of Swisher County be 
appointed chairman of the high- 
way commission “if and when” 
Formby gives up the post in 
January when his six-year term 
expires. 

However, most observers be- 





give Abernethy and Greenberg a 
hearing 


Abernethy now works for Re- 
search and Analysis Service of | 
Lubbock. 
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gubernatorial aspirations 


lieve the ex-cotton farmer and 
lawyer from Plainview values too 
much the free publicity his job 
as chairman affords him to 
chuck it aside in the critical 
two years ahead. 

The first hint that Formby had 
came 
in March, 1958, when he was 
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introduced at the first annual 
meeting of the U. S. Highway 
87 improvement association as “the 
1960 governor of Texas.” Mar- 
shall smiled shyly and offered no 
objections. 


Formby served as county judge 
in Dickens County from 1937 to 
1940. From 1940 to 1945 he served 
as state senator from the Lubbock 
district and served a hitch with 
the U. S. Navy. 


In 1953 Gov. Shivers appointed 
Formby to a six-year term with 
the highway commission, replacing 
Fred Wimple of Midland, and in 
May of 1957 Formby was given 





the job as chairman of the com- 
mission by Gov. Daniel. 


Formby holds a bachelor’s de- 
gree in journalism from Texas 
Tech and a master’s degree in 
the same field from the Univer- 
sity of Texas. He received his law 
degree from Baylor University. 
During the last ten years he 
has operated several radio stations 
and weekly newspapers in the 
Panhandle. 


Before 1935 he was a police 
reporter for a Miami, Fla., daily 
newspaper and’ worked for the 
Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, D.C. 





Johnson Talk Startles Oilmen 


DALLAS 

Senator Johnson somewhat 
startled oilmen at the Indepen- 
dent Petroleum Assn. of America 
convention in Dallas by telling 
them their industry “has dedi- 
cated mych of its effort to com- 
plete and total resistance against 
change of any sort in national 
policies affecting the industry” 
and warning that “the nation itself 
has been involved in what 
amounts to a political deadlock 
with the oil industry.” 


Independents and importers, he 
said, are seeking the same thing 
from the government, “a position 
of favored status so that it may 





compete in world markets.” If 
either win he said the result will 
be “federal domination in ex- 
change for federal favor.” He 
said the oilmen must end their 
go-it-alone policies: “I know of no 
other segment of American in- 
dustry so lacking in business al- 
lies as yours.” 


Johnson also advocated that 
when government monopolists of 
other lands demand “greater 
shares of the American (oil) mar- 
ket,” the U. S. should insist on 
the splitting of the profits with 
the workers and the people of 
those lands. That, he said, “is the 
way to equalize competition.” 





Football Spy 
Upsets a Town 


AMARILLO 

Intra-city football rivalry among 

Amarillo high schools reached a 

climax last week that resulted in 

the resignation of a head coach 
and his assistant. 


Homer Simmons, Amarillo high 
school head coach, and his assis- 
tnat, Jim Ranck, decided to call 
it quits after charges of spying 
against Tascosa high school were 
verified when a 21-year-old for- 
mer Amarillo high school quar- 
terback was caught manning a 
pair of binoculars and a notebook 
about a block away from a Tas- 
cosa practice session. 


To make matters worse, Ama- 
rillo’s once proud Golden Sandies 
eventually lost to Tascosa’s Rebels 
Saturday afternoon, 28-12, under 
new head coach Sam Pecchia. 


The Sandies, once rated as dn 
annual automatic powerhouse 
among football teams in the Pan- 
handle, are a victim of Texas’ 
growing urban population. With 
Amarillo pushing the 130,000 mark, 
a second high school, Palo Duro, 
was built in Amarillo about three 
years ago. 


This year the third high school, 
Tascosa, came into being. Now 
Amarillo’s tarnished Golden San- 
dies—along with the other two 
Amarillo schools—find the height 
of enjoyment in beating them- 
selves, Borger, a sturdy oil town 
about 50 miles northeast of Ama- 
rillo, is undefeated in district 
competition, and not one of Ama- 
rillo’s three entries has a mathe- 
matical chance of catching the 
Borgans. 


The Sandie Booster Club and 
other diehard Amarillo Sandie 
fans have found it difficult to be- 
lieve that their beloved almamater 
has won only two games and lost 
five this season. 


Simmons described the situa- 
tion as “desperate’’ when the spy 
went forth into the Tascosa camp 
in an effort to save at least some 
face for Sandie followers in the 
upcoming intra-city squabble with 
Tascosa. The spy was caught by 
Rebel coach Bill Ellington, a 
special school board meeting was 
held that night, and Simmons and 
Ranck emerged from the smolze- 
filled room minus their coaching 
jobs. 

Simmons took his children out 
of school and left Amarillo with 
“nothing especially in mind for 
the future.” 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art—JEFFERSON 





. She ry ae 


The people have flooded over 
their leaders and left them behind, 
relics, bobbing on the wake. The 
question is whether the Democratic 
sweep was a reaction to the horrible 
because true Republicanism of the 
last few’ years or a demanding im- 
pulse of its own. In either case the 
question is what will the Demo- 
cratic leaders do? 


Surely the Senate now will have 
no use for Rule 22, for the oil deple- 
tion allowance, for the insurance tax 
giveaway, surely now we will get 
from the Congress national medical 
insurance, federal enforcement of 
integration, perhaps we can even 
expect a foreign policy which does 
not handle the impoverished peoples 
with sterilized tongs. 


We regret Mr. Harriman’s defeat 
but do not regret Mr. Rockefeller’s 
Nixon-fixing victory. Rockefeller is 
much more liberal than Democrat 
Lyndon Johnson. Perhaps now 
Nixon (“the young man with a wet 
finger in the wind”) will reconsider 
his September song for a national 
sales tax. Perhaps now, also, Mr. 
Knowland can devote more of his 
energy to the defense of Formosa. 
“Arm him with a hula hoop and un- 
leash him on Red China,” suggested 
a dissolute Austin intellectual Wed- 
nesday morning. 


Mr. Nixon can be expected to 
join Gov. Daniel now in the John- 
son for President movement. But 
Texas Democrats are far less likely 
to waste off their énergies into 
Johnson’s crucible of ego, deceit, 
and contempt for others. History is 
being made, and not in Johnson’s 
jeep bumping around his ranch in 
the hill country. As we say else- 
where we're for William O. Doug- 
las. 


It was a good day for the country 
and a bad one for Texas. Dallas re- 
turned to the Congress the pure 
right-winger, Bruce Alger, defeat- 
ing Barefoot Sanders, a skillful, en- 
lightened man who seemed to have 
tailored his program to the Dallas 
mind. We can think of only two 


TV Grayout 


When KGUL, KTRK, and 
KPRC TV stations in Houston re- 
fused to sell advocates of Amend- 
ment One program space for pre- 
senting the case for the amendment, 
they denied the people adequate dis- 
cussion of the issue through a me- 
dium which belongs to all of us. 
Two of them were happy to sell spot 
announcements — 20 seconds for 
$260!—but the much cheaper pro- 
gram time was not for sale. Such 
refusals raise the question of more 
stringent regulation of TV in the 
public interest. 





ways out for Dallas. One is a wild- 
eyed liberal candidate who says 
what he means and more important 
who he means. The other is prayers 
for flood rains before the dams are 
built on the Trinity. Everything 
else has been tried. 


The big money and the big news- 
papers teamed together to sink the 
amendment for annual sessions and 
adequate legislative pay in a sludge 
pit of crawfish and crud. The liber- 
als started working too late with 
too little. The stuffed-shirt press 
served their major advertisers like 
pompous corporation lawyers. “So 
we endorsed the amendment two 
months ago!—so what?” Talk to us 
again about states’ rights, you rot- 
ters—talk to us again about states’ 
rights and deny us a full time legis- 
lature. You have yet to see the day, 
that fight is hardly cocked. 


And no more nonsense, fancy 
dans of the Huckster trade, about 
“advertising Texas.” That vote was 
no mandate. If you want to adver- 
tise it, go advertise it—none of our 
concern. Let the daily newspapers 
so droolingly concerned for the ad- 
vertising (and so indignant against 
paying legislators a _ responsible 
wage) run full-page ads themselves 
and send free copies to all the suck- 
ers who are supposed to be so dumb 
they don’t have research depart- 
ments to tell them where to locate 
new plants. The papers take the 
people for fools, they might as well 
take the businessmen too. 


The apparent election of the Ne- 
gro lady, Mrs. Charles E. White, to 
the Houston school board is at once 
a marvelous event itself and a re- 
buke to the segregationists the more 
delightful for its ironic justice. We 
expect that Mrs. White will give 
Houston’s TV school board fans 
many a lesson in human dignity; 
she will confront the racists with 
their first solid loss there. Houston 
may never be the same—as though 
there was much chance for that 
anyway after the Democratic pri- 
maries this year. 


We congratulate Senator Yarbor- 
ough on his six year term; we have 
not recently heard the drum-bitch 
about “the minority candidate.” We 
present Gov. Daniel a ragweed for 
his subtle fight for Amendment 
One, so typical of his crusading ad- 
ministration. We congratulate the 
Jaycees for their integrity in stand- 
ing by Amendment One while their 
seniors, like Daniel and the dailies, 
were wilting into the wings. And 
we congratulate the citizens for re- 
sisting, anyway, the arguments 
against Amendment Eight, thus 
making it possible for the aged, the 
lifelong sick, and the dependent 
young to get medical treatment 
even when they can’t afford it. 
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SALES TAX 


West Texas Chamber of Com- 

merce endorsed a_ general state 
sales tax if legislative studies show 
new revenue is needed. The proposed 
tax would add a percentage tax tu the 
price of every retail sale except for 
food and drugs. “No other way out,” 
said many directors. Burl Godfrey, 
president of the chamber, said. “The 
sales tax is distasteful to everyone, 
but we have had to come to it.” He 
added that if the Gilmer-Aikin laws 
designed to improve Texas schools 
are continued in force, they will 
“bankrupt the state.” 


/ An anti-Jewish aspect to the 

right-wing Constitution Party is 
suspected by Anti-Defamation League 
officers in Texas because of a mail- 
out from the party from Houston cit- 
ing quotes that communism is fostered 
in the U.S. “by international bankers 
and war promoters who seek world 
control” and that the responsibility 
for World War I rests on “the inter- 
national financiers.” 


The industrial and occupational 

safety study commission set up 
by the legislature voted 4-3 not to 
make any recommendations to the leg- 
islature after having received testi- 
mony on industrial safety for months. 
Voting against recommendations of a 
remedial law: Sens. Doyle Willis and 
Crawford Martin, Rep. Joe Pool, and 
E. C. McFadden of Dallas. Voting 
for them, M. B. Blair, Rep. D. Roy 
Harrington, and J. E. Lyles, lobbyist 
for railway conductors and_ brake- 
men. AFL-CIO charged the commis- 
sion with failing to discharge the duty 
the legislature gave it. 


“Texas Businessman” says the 

businessman is already in Texas 
politics but asks for things usually 
“for himself.” The purposes of busi- 
ness in politics, says the business 
newsletter: “To tighten the screws on 
competitors, to use the legislative 
powers to make mandatory the public 
use of his products, to dump taxes on 
some less powerful segment of busi- 
ness, to shut off the right of entry 
and competition in an area of trade 
and commerce. Yes, it is true there 
has been a trend to government con- 
trols—but Reuther at his imagined 
best could not contrive, nor pass, the 
restrictions that are concocted, even 
now, in the law offices of the busi- 
nessmen’s retainers .... The business 
position remains essentially private.” 


ENDORSED 


sinessman editor Hor- 
told the Tex2s League 

convention that “Ur- 
today the captive of 
especially in the legis- 


against one-party poli- 
Texas, in response to 
| Wilson’s plea for such 
Observer, Lynn Lan- 
Dallas News writes, 
is not good for Texas. 
lown to is a multifac- 
Our primaries are 
conventions are riots, 
really answerable to the 

: good, honest administra- 





Political Intelligence 





an unpublicized crisis 
ver farmers who had 
e-empted for floodways, 
iltivation, and then re- 
plowing under of their 
vided in the lease) when 
srande went on its rampage. 
Jame arner, deputy state disaster 
elic ! told the Observer, 
The Governor (Daniel) threatened 
olice power if necessary 

andbags out” (of the 

the floodways). Frank 

border samaritan, wired 
Daniel calling for action. Daniel wired 
s you know my assistant, 
( lr.) Ellis, spent several days 
helping to get the inlets open to the 
| and I have been advised 
y are and will relieve the situ- 

They were and did, the Ob- 


serve udvised. 


J | Record ran the full-page 
What is Reuther Up To?” 
discussed in the Observer Oct. 3. 


Democratic committee Dol- 
Democrats chairman Bill 

I reenville, has appointed a 
steering committee for the drive. 
) s are Sen. Charles Herring, 
Cmsr. John White, W. 
St. John Garwood, and Ed Lyle, Aus- 
Knight, San Antonio; J. 


r iture 


If ) ATTiITLy 


t 

Ed nnally, Abilene; Tom Perkins, 
Jr., McKinney; J. J. Berg, Panhandle; 
Lz Blackmon, Mineral Wells; Ed 
Levee, Texarkana; and Martin Elfant, 
Houston 
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@ In Georgetown, pretty Rachel; its 10,000 registered drivers in q Solid pine timbers more than 
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t e chil [In Austin, a jury] s accidents, and job effect 

of ven women and fiv P }merical building A plastic en- 
seven omen and five men Ss 


sentenced Steve Arechiga, 19, son 


of a well known Latin-American | 
family, to life imprisonment 

his part in a gang rape of a 
year-old gir! In Dallas. Tony 
Busby, 18 vas sentenced life 
mprisonm for slaying of 
a one-a an company en 





| closed drive-up telephone, dubbed 
installed in 


. eaten this week on an experi- 
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Garland Flowers 
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to vote themseive s ‘expen 
$ office’ witho would 
rac political hacks w« \ 
9ecome permanent fixtures 
Austin 
Alongside this news story was 


an ad for Amendment One quot- 


ng the Dallas News endorsement, 
March 7, 1958, to wit 

“Adoption of the proposed 
amendment would take the wait- 
and-s the problem of ap- 





pss 

~ ale T. T sllae 
The ad also quoted the Dallas 
imes Herald June 6, 1958 
Biennial sessions are especially 





inadequate Annual = sessions 
ealistic salaries ,and strong lobby 
curbs in combination would go 
farthest toward giving Texas able 
nd 


ependent law making 
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Let’s Abolish the Poll Tax! 
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Reasons why the 
of Commerce 


yf Commerce.” 
Houston Chamber 


vietoan 
MoOkOes ( 


nan,"’ quoting the EK 


Luf News, El Her- 


Lufkin Paso 


st, Houston Chronicle, Star-| opposed the amendment were in- 
am, Dallas News, San An- uded in the story. Reasons why 
Standard Times, Wichita; the Jaycees and the AFL-CIO fa- 
Times, Kilgore News Her-!vored it were not included. 

ald, Dallas Times Herald (“ 

vote against the amendment’). Paw Dailies For 


News Messenger 
One. Weath- 


sarwuatic “tratagict 
Mrservative strategist 


nd Marshall 
a Berg cin ress The Houston Post said the 
amendment was “needless, ex- 
travagant and wasteful,” and the 
San Antonio Light added “vague 
and costly.”’ 

Also opposing were Houston 
| Press, El Paso Herald Post, San 
| Angelo Standard-Times, Wichita 
annual sessions for the leg-| Falls Times, Tyler Courier-Times, 
higher pay for legis- | Lufkin News, Kilgore News-Her- 
he theoretically desir-| 2/¢. and Marshall News Messen- 


e€rrea 18 a Cc 
who sends out 
Dallas and 


cording to their politics 


a newsletter from | 


ranks legislators ac-| 


Corpus Caller-Times, like 
the News committed months 


higher pay and annual sessions, 


for 





k this clumsily drafted | 8°" 
pr sal would likely cause more | The only daily in East Texas 
ills than it would cure ts damn- favoring the amendment, the 
ing flaw is language that would | J@¢ksonville Progress, said editor- 
let legislators write their own | /ally, “Keep the legislators hun- 


ticket for total compensation. with ee hage oe —_ os 
$7500 annual salaries|°Y Money retainers That's the 
, being supplemented by |theory behind the opposition to 

|amendment No. 1, which would 
| let the people, not the big corpor- 


ations, pay the salaries of the leg- 


generous 
subject t 
both expense money and per diem 


compensation.” 


Expressing much stronger oppo- d 
sition were the Fort Worth Star- islators. The idea behind the op- 
Telegram, Houston Post, Houston |} position reminds us of the old in- 
dustrialists who believed in and 


Chronicle, San Antonio Light, and 


| tried to maintain a long line at 


|Dallas Times-Herald . ' ; ‘ Work 
= » , i y r. 
Sam Kinch, in a series of arti- me emp ae - - P =n _ 
vere m w we 
|}cles in the Star-Telegram explain- were See oe _ ” 


hard to get.” 

Joining the Daily Progress in 
support of the amendment were 
the San Antonio Express-News 
(“a long overdue reform”); the 


ing the amendments, outlined in 
detail the cost of the annual ses- 
sions proposal and said propon- 


ents “claimed” the salary feature 


> 7 


would attract a more representa- | “ vi 

tive legislature. “Biggest argu- | Waco News-Tribune (“There are 
ment against the pay plan is that those who do not want ... the leg- | 
it will attract career lawmakers|‘s!ature on a sensible, stronger 


who will be content with the sal- footing ); me me ene Se 
porter-News (“will make the leg- 
not in session<do islature less dependent upon or 
nothing but campaign to perpetu- | Susceptible to the biandishments 
ate themselves in office,” Kinch | 2nd pressures of lobbyists”); the 
said Austin Statesman (“additional 
The relationship between higher | Money for (legislators) will be 
pay and weakened lobbyist influ- | #dditional money for Austin”). 
Of the hundreds of weeklies in 
the state, the Observer noted only 
six which supported the amend- 
claim the aemendment|™e=t the Fort Bend Reporter, 
would cut down influence of lob-|*h¢ Hays County Citizen, the 
byists on lawmakers, the oppon- | White Rocker, the Ralls Banner, 
ents say it would give the ‘third the Tulia Herald and the Kountze 
house’ even more effective con-|News. Many weeklies expressed 
trol no editorial opinion on any of the 
amendments, while many others 


The Kinch story listed the Jay- 
cees, the AFL-CIO. the State As-|Stoutly opposed Amendment One. 


will—when 


ence was mentioned in the seven- 
teenth paragraph of the Kinch 
story in this manner: “While pro-| 





ponents 








BenJack Likes Brazil; 
New Dams 


BenJack Cage, architect of 

the ICT collapse, sentenced 
to ten years on a guilty count of 
embezzling from ICT Corp., is 
still in Brazil. A UPI story from 
Sao Paulo said: “Cage, who is 
here with his wife, said he had 
no immediate plans to return to 
the United States.” The U. S. has 
no extradition treaty with Brazil 


@ In Houston election night 

Sen. Lyndon Johnson urged 
a study of the city governments. 
He said “city government has be- 
come big government,” cities may 
one day have more power in the 
Congress than states, and if the 
fears of big government in Wash- 
ington are valid, they are equally 
valid for cities. 





The Week in Texas 


Teamster president Jimmy 

Hoffa was applauded by Dal- 
las Local 745 members (3,500 were 
in attendance) when he said the 
investigations would not stop thg 
union’s work for more benefits, 
including pensions of $200 a 
month and retirement at 55. 
Teamster vice-president M. W. 
Miller of Dallas predicted Hoffa’s 
re-election by a large vote, in- 
cluding the vote from Dallas. 





ve 


@ Texas has been allotted 78 
“emergency 
hospitals to be stored” around the 


civil defense 
major population areas. The goal 
is to have 30 of them placed by 
mid-1959. Each packaged hospital 
contains equipment for wards 
with 200 beds, 
rooms, a pharmacy, X-ray room, 


three operating 
clinical lab, sterilizing room, and 
supply room; each can be set up 
in a few hours. 








AN AUCTION 


We have about a dozen 
bound sets of the Texas Obser- 
ver for the three years since 
the paper began appearing un- 
der its present management 
late in 1954 (the first year’s 
volume combines the issues of 
the last few weeks of 1954 with 
those of 1955). We shall be 
binding additional volumes 
each year. The binding is un- 
pretentious grey cardboard 
with red material at the back- 
ing. The sets are sturdy and 
complete. Libraries, historians, 
students, aficionados, or any- 
one else interested in having 
a set of four years’ Observers 
(the volume for the fourth 
year, 1998, will be added in 
due time without additional 
cost) are requested to submit 
a bid to the editor by Dec. 1. 
Sets will be sold for the high- 
est adequate bids. The editor 
will keep the bids confidential. 











sociation of Fire Fighters, and 





many members of the legislature 
as favoring the amendments. “Op- 
position generally is unorganized,” 
|Kinch said, adding “it includes 
quite a few members of the leg- 
jislature and the Houston Chamber 
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Requested 


The city of Houston asked 

the state for permission to 
build two dams on the Trinity 
River with $40 million in revenue 
bonds. The Brazos River Authority 
directors decided to expedite its 
work toward six new dams. The 
state water development board 
decided to ask the legislature to 
let it sell bonds in larger bundles 
to get lower interest rates but put 
off deciding whether to “liberal- 
ize,” as one advocate put it, the 
$200 million water project loan 
law. Gov. Daniel approved con- 
struction of Diablo dam near Del 
Rio, which means the federal 
Congress will be asked for the 
money. Earlier Daniel's office 
said the Rio Grande flooding 
caused $7 million damage to the 
U. S. side which Diablo would 
have prevented and that 2.5 mil- 
lion acre feet of water was wasted 
because the dam was not there to 
store it 





Judges Disposed 
For Gas Taxation 


AMARILLO 

The possibility of levying a 
tax on all natural gas exports 
from Texas to other states cen- 
tered as the most important dis- 
cussion at the recent semi-annual 
meeting of the Panhandle county 
judges association at Amarillo. 

State Sen. Andy Rogers asked 
the judges representing 28 coun- 
ties whether they thought the 
state could best raise new funds 
by income, sales, or property 
taxes. 

The gas tax was favored in 
most of the discussion. 

A resolution favored the cre- 
ation of commissions which could 
regulate rural utility rates in 
rural areas exclusive of cities. 
The judges stated that Texas 
is the only state which does not 
have such regulation. 








HAVE YOU READ IT? 


The Legalized Crime of Banking 
With a Constitutional Solution 
By Silas Walter Adams 
Cloth binding, 256 Pages, $5.00 
The Meador Publishing Co. 
324 Newbury Street 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


It is a simple story of Money 
showing how the Reserve Sys- 
tem robs the nation annually 
of many billions of dollars. 

The author suggests a consti- 
tutional solution which would 
take from the Banks the crea- 
tion of money, and the control 
of credit, and restore this Con- 
Stitutional power to Congress. 
He would leave moneylenders 
free to lend their own money. 
He would cancel out all U. S. 
Bonds, and take the Govern- 
ment forever out of the role of 
the borrower, and place under 
Congress the creation of all 
money, the keeping of the peo- 
ple’s deposit accounts, cashing 
and clearing the people’s per- 
sonal checks. He makes a dar- 
ing innovation. He would make 
personal checks legal tender, 
and make writing of a check 
against no funds, or forgery, 
an act of counterfeiting, pun- 
ishable as now. 

It has been pronounced by 
some leading economists as the 
soundest solution of money ev- 
er offered, and is gaining wide 
circulation. 


You may buy a copy from 
The Publisher, Boston, or from 


“The Economic Liberty Press” 
Lester O. Wisler, Publisher 
Oakland 1, California 
(Adv.) 
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‘increasingly useful 


BUSINESSMEN, BILL DOUGLAS FOR PRESIDENT 


POLITICS, 
AND AN IMAGE 


AUSTIN 
“Politics must become the business 
of the business man.” 


This week in Austin, the phrase re- 
sounded at the 20th annual Texas 
Personnel Management Association 
conference where various members of 
the business community, including 
Chrysler Corp. president L. L. “Tex” 
Colbert, discussed management’s role 


‘in modern American society. 


From other sounding boards across 
the nation the same phrase is being 
heard, almost daily now. If anybody 
forgets his lines, he need only apply 
to the manufacturers’ association of 
Syracuse, N.Y., for a political kit that 
supplies all the necessary words and 
throws in the taped voice of Richard 
Nixon to illustrate how to use them. 

In quiet conferences at the national 
level, leaders of industry have made 
the decision to “get into politics,” and 
now the word is being spread to the 
hundreds of thousands of local and 
regional businessmen. There are to be 
guides and suggestions on how best to 
accomplish the objectives, but gener- 
ally the local boys are to work out 
their own methodology. 

The tack taken by Chrysler chief 
Colbert in Austin reveals just how 
worried some businessmen are about 
the political drift in America. Mr. 
Colbert has developed a sort of de- 
fensive progressive outlook enabling 
management to take a_ presentable 
stance before the public. Says he, so- 
berly, “It is just possible business as a 
whole got itself something of a repu- 
tation for being against government 
on principle and in the abstract. As a 
result, it is possible that many people 
have come to think of business as be- 
ing dead set against everything gov- 
ernment does, even the constructive 
activities. This negative image is dan- 
gerous.” Colbert’s remedy: business 
must support worthwhile projects 
(like the auto industry’s support of 
the federal road program) and thus 
avoid giving ammunition to its politi- 
cal enemies, who would cite “the need 
for even greater regulations.” 

Colbert thus makes no appeal on 
any visible ethical basis; he says sim- 
ply that business must sponsor 
“worthwhile projects” as a means of 
avoiding the sort of public attitude 
that leads to higher business taxes. 
(“The power to tax is the power to 
destroy,” he warns). 

So now 1958 will be remembered 
in the histories of the republic as the 
year when business came out from be- 
hind the scenes (where its lobbyists 
had functioned so adroitly) and en- 
tered politics at the precinct level from 
coast to coast. Doubtless future his- 
torians will note that the auto indus- 
try led the out-in-the-open business 
assault, just as the auto workers of 
the CIO carried labor openly into the 
political fray in 1944. 

Truly this is the era of mass man. 

“There are no liberals anymore. 
Not in this century. The century does- 
n't permit it.” The words, struggling 
up out of one’s dim memory of a lec- 
ture, take on new dimensions when 


‘ aligned with the “helpful words of 


altruist Colbert who thinks business 
should help out the schools: “Isn’t it 
possible that the experience of* busi- 
ness managers with cost accounting, 
budgeting, and cost controls can be 
to educational 
management? Who knows, by 1983, it 
may no longer be popular for writers 
to point to the management of busi- 
ness as a materialistic occupation. By 
then management may be accepted not 
only as a profession, but as the basic 
profession.” 

Thank you, but no thank you, Mr. 
Colbert. 1983 is only a year before 


1984 
Larry GoopwyNn 
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AUSTIN 
We are for William O. Douglas for 
the Democratic nomination for presi- 
dent in 1960. 


The “field” is unimpressive with- 
out him. Mr. Stevenson has lost twice; 
Mr. Meyner is flat; Sen. Kefauver 
has faded; Sen. Kennedy flubbed his 
farm votes, has the Catholic diffi- 
culty, and is somehow the choice of 
the South; Sen. Johnson is Sen. John- 
son. Soapy Williams would be excel- 
lent but he would be vulnerable on the 
labor boss theme. Sen. Joe Clark 
would be all right but one does not see 
much of a case for him. 


Let Associate Justice Douglas step 
into the field and the others wilt 
away by comparison. He represents 
the Supreme Court—the Democrats 
could not be taken to be equivocating, 
his candidacy would lay down the law 
for the South, and if the South could 
not take it, then, as Paul Butler has 
well said, the South could go else- 
where as it did in 1948. 

Douglas is from the West, which is 
important, with Nixon from Califor- 
nia; he is a clean open air man, a 
hiker with the zeal to approach the 
Soviet Union on a casual walk, a 
mountain climber, all of which ap 
peals to the natural memory of the 
people. 

He is also a writer of books, a first 
rate intellectual, an independent man 
of good judgment and uncompromis- 
ing liberalism. Certainly no one in the 
United Stztes has a more concerned 
and profound apprehension of civil 
rights of every kind in the noblest tra- 
ditions of John Stuart Mill and 
Thomas Jefferson. On the Supreme 
Court, and in An Almanac of Liberty 
(1954) and The Right of the People 
(1958), he has inquired into the ex- 
tent and the condition of civil liber- 
ties in the country. In The Right of 
the People he raises questions almost 
never discussed in our conformist cul- 
ture—questions like the abuse of the 
police power by policemen. 


HE HAS VISITED Syria, 
Israel, Greece, Cyprus, Iraq, Iran, 
Lebanon, and India (including the 
rarely visited provinces near the Tib- 
etan border) ; Malaya, the Philippines, 
Viet- Nam, Indo-China, Thailand, 
Burma, Japan, and Korea; Russia; 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, Persia, and 
Turkey. From such experiences he 
has written Of Men and Mountains 
(1950), Strange Lands and Friendly 
People (1951), Beyond the High Ht- 
malayas, (1952), North from Malaya 


(1953), Russian Journey (1956), and 
West of the Indus (1958). 

And he has written three other 
books (thus eleven in all): Democ- 
racy and Finance (1940), Being an 
American (1948), We the Judges 
(1956). The travel books are done in 
a swift journalistic style. The policy 
books I have looked into are styled 
not by a literary impulse but by the 
thoughts themselves. 

Glancing through West of the In- 
dus, released this week, (Doubleday 
$5), one knows at once that he is 
reading about a small part of the life 
of a virile, sentient, affectionate, in- 
telligent man. 

The book is an account of his 7,000- 
mile trip across five Middle Fast 
countries in 1957 with his wife and 
Mrs. Mary Watkins. They crossed 
the Khyber Pass, traced Marco Polo's 
trails and the routes of Alexander the 
Great, visited cities sacked by the 
great conquerors, Alexander, Genghis 
Khan, Tamerlane. The text is satur- 
ated with Douglas’s knowledge in his- 
tory; apparently he reads up in ad- 
vance, too, on the places he is going to 
visit. 

He dedicates the book “To Ali, the 
Persian peasant of Hamadan, who 
offered me his jug of cold water on a 
blistering hot day.” In the preface he 
reprints Moscow Radio’s attack on 
him as a capitalistic spy and responds: 
“If Russia had real freedom of the 
press, her people and leaders could 
learn from these pages that the people 
south of the Soviet border want free- 
dom with their bread, not dictatorship 
.... The Russian communist, reared 
and trained in an atmosphere of 
scheming and plotting, has not come 
to be a world citizen, interested in 
ideas and people as such.” 

He has seen and felt for the world’s 
poor: In Karachi, “At day’s end they 
go back to the hovel made from a 
packing box, unite their family, and 
share a bowl of food .... I had come 
to have profound respect for the forti- 
tude of these creatures of misfortune 
Thousands of them had had only a 
gutter for a home for over a decade.” 

He is taken with these lines from 
Mohammed Iqbal, a poet, philosopher, 
and politician who died in Lahore in 
1938: “Arise and lay the foundations 
of a new world/ By wedding Intellect 
to Love.” 


He CLIMBED up the side 
of a 7,500 foot hill station in the Hi 
malayas, “Then I lay on a bed of 
needles looking up through ragged 
branches to a sky that was no longer 
oppressive,” arrived at a restaurant 





Double-Take on Sem 


(The Fentress papers — Austin, 
Waco, and Port Arthur — originated 
the Sam Wood attacks on “Democrats 
of Texas” and their chairman, Mrs. 
R. D. Randolph. After the San An- 
tonio state convention, however, on 
Sept. 14, the Waco Tribune-Herald, 
one of the Fentress papers, published 
“Local Scalp is Unexplained Trophy 
of State Demo Leader,” in which 
Helen Baldwin, “The Personal 
Touch” columnist, took a position 
quite different from Wood's. Al- 
though we have let some little time 
pass since the article appeared, we 
think it still has much interest to our 
readers and excerpt it—Ed.) 


Waco 

Back from the State Democratic 
Convention in San Antonio, we are 
still pondering some practices of de- 
mocracy we saw put into effect there. 
Least democratic individual of all, as 
it appeared, was Gov. Price Daniel. 

In his keynote speech to the con- 
vention, he pressed for loyalty to the 
Democratic Party. Democracy, as we 
have learned it, is government by the 
people. They either retain this power 
to govern themselves, or delegate it to 
representatives. 

The senatorial caucus we attended 
gathered some 80 delegates from three 
Central Texas counties. McLennan, 
Bell and Milam. Delegating their hand 
in the state Democratic executive 


committee, as democratic practice 
makes customary, they named Harry 
Blanding of Temple and Miss Chloe 
Armstrong of Waco as their candi- 
dates for the executive committee. 


The state nominations committee 
took Harry Blanding, Temple news 
paper editor. But they would not have 
Miss Armstrong. Our caucus heard 
about it, but not in the form of a re- 
quest for another candidate for com- 
mitteewoman. We were just told that 
Mrs. Sam Wood of Killeen, former 
committeewoman, had been “substi- 
tuted” for Chloe and elected commit- 
teewoman .. 


THE PERSON who defin- 
itely turned thumbs down on Chloe, 
ironically enough, was none other than 
Governor Daniel. Price is apparently 
proud of being a Baylor graduate. But 
this fact of his past history did not 
prevent his refusing to accept the one 
woman in Texas whom he did not al- 
low on the state Democratic executive 
committee—and Chloe is a member of 
the faculty of his own alma mater. 


As far as we could gather, he had 
two reasons for not accepting her. 
One, she had supported Ralph Yar- 
borough for the Senate. We can’t fol- 
low the Governor’s reasoning on that 
score. Two, he wanted Mrs, Sam 
Wood back on the committee. 


where he was evidently the honor 
guest at a luncheon with justices, 
and other leaders of Pakis- 
tan, and “I said that the greatness of 
a nation was not in the number of 
factories it had‘ or its wealth or the 
ze ts army. Its true greatness 
was its tolerance for religious, social, 
d political diversities. The 
American Bill of Rights, I com- 
was the symbol of the real 


gener ais 


U 
racial arn 


gr ess of America. We are not 
perfect But we have political 
remedies ... and we apply those rem- 
erie FOTO y 

VipOrOous y. 


the afternoon he paced the ridge 
untain with the president of 
Pakistan and heard him tell about his 
nation’s problems. 
He understands the backward coun- 
trie Ve in America are apt to think 
f people consciously choosing be- 
socialism and capitalism. There 
uch choice in Asia. The psyche 
takes time to change. There 
valleys in Asia that have known 
irity which has blessed this 
nt of ours for 300 years. Asia 
generations to settle down in.an 
f peace and security. 
hile the socialist way of life 
ntinue to be more and more 


ere o! 


HERE, THEN, is Frank- 
sevelt’s judge: humanitarian, 
in, traveler, mountain climber, 
nternationalist. 


not? If he were demanded: 
i he refuse?—he could not. 


Dé nigglings at such a call. If 
\ t have a great liberal inter- 
st at the head of the Demo- 

et in 1960 it may lead to a 

r the world. We are losing 

d more ground to the com- 
They are offering more ma- 

han we are, we are hamstrung 
bsolete State Department and 
leaf, and dumb capitalists who 
nderstand the backward na- 
iust have solutions through 
vernments, and quick. If we 
ead the world fight for their 

ts with programs that will 

nd work fast, for their starv- 
the dictatorial social con- 

| win. Douglas, and especially 
could lead the Democrats 

» their historic glory as a great 
party and restore the United 
the leadership of the nations 

eat moment in the century when 
sibilities of human life are 

ting into reality in every part of 


rid. R.D. 


Wood 


e has her. His nominations 
> took care of that detail 
the formality of re-consulting 
snatorial caucus which had re- 
both her and her husband, had 
lecisively for Miss Armstrong 
riarry Blanding eee. 
man in the state not accepted, 
te of his delegation’s support, 
Bernard Lifshutz of San An- 
Nominations committee did to 
hat it had done to Miss Arm- 
ig—substituted John Peace, who 
vas being removed as committeeman. 
Maury Maverick Jr., of San An- 
nio, protested both moves. His pro- 
test was ruled out of order—which, 
reasonable individual, it was 
\ near stampede and a call for 
voice vote” got nowhere. “Robber’s 
f order,” as one cynic put it, 
ame as near governing parliamentary 
procedure in the last hour of the con- 
vention as those laid down by the 
well meaning Roberts. 

The convention reached, protest or 
no protest, the conclusions the presid- 
ing officer and those in tight author- 
ity wanted it to reach. 

Then it adjourned, but amid an up- 
roar that kept everybody from know- 
ing it. The delegates’ clue was that 
everybody left the platform, the cur- 
tain was lowered to the floor, a few 
policemen stood in front of it to indi- 
cate order would be preserved. 











AUSTIN 
“Trace,” an avant-garde maga- 
zine published by Villiers in Eng- 
land and edited by James Boyer 
May in Hollywood, carries articles 
on the prolems of the artist, com- 
ments on new magazines, and a 
check-list of quality magazines. 
For a somewhat harsh perspective 
on “The Texas Quarterly,” the 
University of Texas contribution 
to the magazine world, we reprint 
a comment from the Aug., 1958 
issue of Trace. 


A fat expensive No. 2 of THE 
TEXAS QUARTERLY illustrates, 
as no other periodical has done, 
whatever sumptuous and pre- 
sumptuous print, the antithetical 
essences of wealth and creativity, 
the impossibility of large-scale 
financing of significant literature 
in our time. That this touted pro- 
ject is going regional, centering 
upon the State of Texas and the 
state of the South in toto, is 
minor next failure of its promise 
of beautiful typography for wor- 
thy writers, and bountiful pay- 
ment besides! At least some of the 
editors must have fought to the 
last but finally to surrender 
to the dicta of armoured dollars 
Here are: scrupulously-innocuous 
commentaries on issues, national, 
and literary, supertfi- 
cially and untrenchantly kid- 
glove-phrased in banal obliqui- 
a sample of avant garde 
writing from Samuel Beckett, 
whose work indeed was exciting 
a decade ago when presented in 
English through the Paris MER- 
LIN, whose editor, Alexander 
Trocchi, was forced to give away 
exclusive rights in order to eat; 
and a lavish book-within-a-maga- 
zine, utter  wunoriginalities by 
George Garrett, whose titles suf- 
to connote unsubtly all that 
said: THE SLEEPING 

The Music of This 


sectional, 


ties 


fice 
need be 
GYPSY, I 


World. Mr. Garrett not only seems | 
pro- | 


that his lines are 
the 


unaware 


sodic distortions of living 


poetry of the no-doubt groaning | 


ghosts of his so-obvious traditions, 
but that much more 
in today’s world than unfanci- 


fully may be reconstructed from | 


the music of a gypsy’s dream 
Even so, 
wisps of interest—for 


two pages of honest 


instance, 
Poetry by 


an editor, Frederick Eckman, who | 


evidently does not share the ‘sym- 


bolic’ confusion of his fellow- 
editor, William J. Handy, in an 
essay the dull semantics of 


which contradict his muddled the- 
sis of semanticist saviors illog- 
prophesied will guide art 


ically 
into an ‘objective’ heaven 


Texas Unions 
Back Observer 


HOUSTON 

The Texas AFL-CIO state con- 

vention adopted this resolution 

urging union members to sub- 
scribe to the Observer: 


“Whereas, democracy can 
function efficiently only if the 
electoriate is properly informed; 
and whereas, organized labor in 
Texas aspires to lead and educate 
its membership in the important 
political, social, and economic 
issues of the day; and whereas, 
the effectiveness of even the most 
inspired leadership is hampered 
unless it can base its action upon 
full information; and whereas, 
in the words of the 1957 AFL- 
CIO merger convention reso- 
lution, ‘Only by reading the Texas 
Observer can the slanted and re- 
actionary opinions of most other 
Texas publications be balanced’; 


goes on| 


Still in Doubt 


Sirs: I quote from Editor’s note, 
Vol. 50, page 30, Texas Observer, 
October 24, 1958, column one: 

.less is known about Will Wil- 
son's opinions on public issues 
tha those of any other leading 
public man in Texas. Accordingly 
the Observer this week inter- 
viewed him, in effect, on his con- 
victions. Ed.” Underscoring sup- 
plied 

After reading the reporting of 
the “in effect” interview, it strikes 
me that less is still known about 
Mr. Wilson’s opinions on public 
}issues. You realized this in your 
statement that his frequent re- 
sponse to questions was that he 
|did not have a position, and you 
|quoted numerous of those re- 
sponses. I thought the most 
positive statement he made was 
on the two-party-one-party sys- 
|}tem and even Lynn Landrum, an 
| advocate of Wilson’s ordinarily, 
| apparently doesn’t understand him 
| even on that issue, according to his 
| “Thinking Out Loud” in the 
| Dallas News this morning, Octo- 
| ber 29th, when he said “It is per- 
haps easy to misunderstand what 
|Attorney Will Wilson is driving 
lat” and “it may be that Mr. Wil- 
son has in mind, etc.”, and “But 
jit Mr. Wilson feels that the 
affairs of the State... (etc.) then 
|he is surely wrong.” 

I thought Larry Goodwyn’s 
larticle the same issue was in- 
| teresting and particularly that 
part where he quoted the lotbyist, 
as follows: 








whoever he is, 

“You take a guy like Will Wil- 
saon. A politician’s dream. Never 
says a word about anything con- 
troversial if he can help it. Tell 


me now, what do you know about | 


Will, what do you really know? 
Nothing” ‘he said emphatically). 
“Had a guy ask me just the other 
day, smart fellow too, did I know 
| whether Wilson was fish or fowl? 
Course I don’t know. Wilson ain't 
said 

Renne Allred, Jr., Attorney, P. 
|O. Box 365, Bowie, Tex 


the issue does provide | 


|22,000 Missing? 

Sirs: In the Observer Oct. 17, 
lunder “Pistols, Shotguns, and 
| Kids” was this news item: “Nearly 
11,000 young applicants for Boy 
| Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp- 
|fire Girls in Corpus Christi can- 
|}not get accepted because there 
jare not enough adult leaders.” 





= therefore be it resolved that 
‘this convention reaffirm the 1957 
convention endorsement of the 
|Texas Observer, and again urge 
the officers and members of AFL- 
|CIO organizations to adopt the 
|educational activity sponsored by 
|the Texas Observer, to the end 
| that Texas labor may be fully and 
|}Objectively informed on all im- 
portant issues.” 

Another resolution adopted by 
the convention said: 

“We reaffirm our statement in 
support of the Texas Observer as 
a means of getting a clear picture 
of the political and economic de- 
velopments in Texas and urge 
the support of AFL-CIO organi- 
zations for the Texas Observer. 
We strongly urge that local unions 
and other AFL-CIO organizations 
provide the Texas Observer for 
members of their executive boards 
and. COPE chairmen.” 

The Oberver’s editor said the 
staff appreciates the convention's 
encouragement of subscriptions 
to the Observer and hopes the 
paper will continue to merit the 
support of its readers as an inde- 
pendent journal. 








.... Where are the parents of 
those children? 

Mrs. M. D. Price, 
denia Dr., Houston 18. 


A Clever Devil 


Sirs: I read every issue of your 
Texas Observer completely, from 
Thoreau through the legals. And 
on occasion it joys me almost be- 
yond endurance—and I go around 
reading portions to the nearest 
who will enjoy it too. The latest of 
these joys is the superb satire by 
‘Ernest Joiner’ (Oct. 10). 

Mr. Joiner’s sense of fun is de- 
licious—I had read fully two para- 
graphs before I realized it is a 
poker-faced spoof. He has gone 
from the farcical to the subtle, 
from outrageous burlesque to the 
pseudo-pomp of a Bible-Belter in 
his careful rehashing of all the 
cliches of the point of view he 
professes to hold. The inane and 
totally irrelevant (and properly 
indignant) closing line is perfect 
but almost too much, even in fun. 
.. His bringing in of the Big-Gun, 
Paul Blanshard (used by those he 
satirizes a ‘PROOF’ of anything 
they want to say) verges on the 
Machiavellian.... He never fal- 
ters: he is deadly—and unfailingly 
droll. 

John Igo, Route 2, Box 175, San 
Antonio. 


1308 Gar- 


A Reminiscence 
To qualify readers’ minds in re 


our next correspondent, Edgar E. 
| Witt, now chief commissioner of 
{the federal Indian Claims Com- 
|mission in Washington, D.C., we 
lrecite that he was elected to the 
| Texas Senate in 1918 and served 
|there until 1930, when he was 
elected lieutenant governer. After 
re-election in 1932 he ran for 
|governer in 1934, but that was 
| James Allred’s year. Roy Bedi- 
chek, the Texas writer and nat- 
uralist, says of Witt, “He is the 
| best friend the University ever 
|had of such prominence in the 
legislature. He twisted the poli- 
tical arm of Gov. Pat Neff until 
| he signed the University Land 
|Extension Bill, or the University 
would never have gotten the 160 
acres adjoining the original 40 
acres. Witt has never received 
from the University authorities 
any formal acknowledgement of 
the great service he rendered the 
institution.” Witt, a native of Bell 
County, is now a spry 79 years. 
—Ed.) 








Sirs: Let me first express my 
appreciation and congratulations 
to you on the contents I find in 
the Texas Observer. You are pro- 
ducing what I think is a greatly 
needed publication in Texas and 
one that I hope will have influence 
in the conduct of the state’s 
affairs. 

I note a recent statement over 
your initals indicating your sup- 
port of personal income tax for 
the state. I have long been of the 
opinion that personal income 
tames are the fairest taxation that 
can be levied. 

I supported legislation providing 
for such a tax when I was a mem- 
ber of the Texas State Senate 
sometime in the early 1920’s. Dan 
Moody, while governor, supported 
the levying of a state income tax. 
I recall definitely that he ap- 
peared before a House committee 
and made a speech advocating 
the committee’s adoption of a state 
income tax. I remember that he 
asked me also to speak before 
this committee, because I was sup- 
porting such a tax (I was a senator 
at this time). I remember defi- 
nitely .that we both appeared 








before this House committee:in a 
night meeting which was well ad- 
vertised and which was held in 
the auditorium of the House of 
Representatives. 

The House committee declined 
to adopt such a tax, but the tax 
was added to a tax bill sent over 
to the Senate by the House. but 
was thereafter by a joint con- 
ference committee stricken from 
the bill as finally recommended 
and passed. 

I recall a feature of this bill that 
appealed strongly to the members 
of the Senate, which was that any 
state ad valorem tax paid by the 
taxpayer, which tax was derived 
by the use of property tax which 
contributed to the payment of an 
income tax, could be deducted 
from any income tax figured 
against the income derived from 
the same property. The reason 
for this was to avoid the claim 
of double taxation. 

There were very remunerative 
activities, like those of cotton 
brokers, real estate, and insur- 
ance agents, besides the personal 
incomes of doctors, dentists, law- 
yers, etc., which activities were 
engaged in with practically no 
visible property and, therefore, 
paid practically no taxes to any 
governmental unit. I discovered 
a number of big cotton agencies 
that were operating at that time, 
which activities showed incomes 
of thousands and thousands of 
dollars each, but none of which 
paid any tax whatsoever to coun- 
ties, local school districts, the 
local municipalities, or to the 
state of Texas, except on $2500 
or $3000 worth of office furniture 
and fixtures. There were insur- 
ance agencies with large incomes 
similarly situated. I am sure the 
same situation persists today with 
reference to such activities. 

A state income tax for Texas 
has been long due for passage. I 
think the state of Texas is one 
of a dozen of the states which do 
not have an income tax, and I 
believe that it is generally recog- 
nized by all students of taxation 
that it is the fairest tax possible. 

Edgar E. Witt, chief com- 
missioner, Indian Claims Com- 
mission, 441 G. St. NW, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Painful Friendship? 


Sirs: I have read Arden Mac- 
nab’s “Journey Through a Dif- 
ferent Country” (Obs. Oct. 3), and 
the following questions came most 
forcefully to mind: 

When Mrs. Ayers spent nights 
in the car, why didn’t Mrs. Mac- 
nab stay in the car also? In the 
Negro YMCA, why didn’t Mrs. 
Macnab sleep on the cot in the 
hall? Why didn’t the writer stay 
with her friend in the third rate 
Negro hotel in New Orleans? Why 
did she at every moment of de- 
cision elect to submit Mrs. Ayers 
to conditions she would not, 
through friendship, submit herself 
to? Precisely what were her mo- 
tives in pointedly being a witness 
to embarassing and unfair ex- 
periences which to Mrs. Ayers 
could only have re-irritated old 
scars? Surely in planning a trip 
through the Deep South with a 
Negro friend she should have de- 
cided before hand to limit her 
comforts to those (and only those) 
her friend could enjoy. 

Miss Macnab’s form of inte- 
gration smacks of white supre- 
macy, and her understanding of 
friendship seems to be limited to 
“Whither I go, you can try to go.” 
Her last sentence reads, “In short, 
I was sick of existing for one 
week under conditions to which 








Negroes must submit all their 
lives.” By her own account, she 
didn’t submit: she simply watched 
Mrs. Ayers be submitted. I am 
for integration, but i do not 
think I am for Mrs. Macnab’s 
peculiar and pain-inflicting ver- 
sion of friendship. 

Vern Woods, 117 W. Anglin St., 
*_ valde. 


Mrs. Macnab’s reply: 

Although I stated in my article 
that I was a Christian, I did not 
mean to imply that I am Christ- 
like. Alas I have my sins, and 
perhaps selfishness should be 
counted first. I would not sleep 
on the beach for anyone after a 
nonstop trip from Houston to 
Mobile, Alabama. 

As for the embarassing and un- 
fair experiences that I witnessed, 
I could not put my head in the 
sand. Besides, the pleasant inci- 
dents far outnumbered the un- 
pleasant ones. We took this trip 
not expecting anything, but pre- 
pared to take what came our way. 
We made no “plans.” My friend 
did not inform her parent that I 
was white because she felt it 
unnecessary: since we did not feel 
we were a “problem,” others were 
moved to regard us likewise. 

I suggest that what really bo- 
thers you is not my “peculiar” 
friendship but my _ non-confor- 
mity as an integrationist. 

Arden Macnab 


More Industry 

Sirs: I must enter a_ strong 
dissent to your editorial (Oct. 3) 
advocating a No vote on the 
constitutional amendment for “ad- 
vertising Texas,” It is my im- 
pression that the purpose of this 
amendment is not only to per- 
mit the state to advertise 
for tourists but also to permit 
a public relations program for 
the attraction of industry. I sub- 
mit that increasing industrial- 
ization of Texas will in the long 
run bring about the realization 
of more of your editorial goals 
than any other one factor. The 
increasing urbanization, together 
with organization of labor, and 
attraction to the state of persons 
with technical, professional, and 
executive backgrounds, has in the 
past ten years provided much of 
the leadership among the liberal 
Democrats. 

An expanding economy in Hous- 
ton is basically responsible for 
the revolution in political thought 
in that community. Increasing in- 
dustrial expansion throughout the 
state will bring with it increasing 
liberalization of the _ political 
machinery of the state. In my 
opinion a Yes vote on this con- 
stitutional amendment will mean 
that Texas will “arrive” in the 
20th century sooner instead of 
later. 

The failure to pass this amend- 
ment would be to perpetuate an 
Iron Curtain around Texas. We 
are already far too insular in 
our thinking. Anything that brings 
more traffic of the citizens of 
ether states through Texas is 
bound to be an improvement. A 
No vote on this amendment is 
a denial of our state’s future. 

Richard T. Marshall, ist Ntl. 
Bldg., El Paso. 


We regret that we are publish- 
ing this letter too late for the 
consideration of voters. As for 
Mr. Marshall’s point—oh for the 
campfire by the unpolluted brook. 
—Ed.) 
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Naylor onTexas Indian 
Leaves Much Wanting 


(The Observer thought to test 
one of the San Antonio Naylor 
publishing house’s books on a 
difficult anthropological subject 
against the judgment of the 
chairman of the department of 
anthropology at the University of 
Texas, Dr. T. N. Campbell. This 
review is the result.—Ed.) 


Indians of the Southwest, by M. 
Jourdain Atkinson, The Naylor 
Company, San Antonio, 1958; $5. 


AUSTIN 

This is not a book on Indians 
of the Southwest, at least not in 
the commonly used ethnological 
sense. When an ethnologist speaks 
or writes of the Southwest, he 
means New Mexico, Arizona, and 
parts of the surrounding states. 
Actually this book contains very 
little or nothing at all on most 
of the Indians in the area thus 
conceived. 

The mystery is partially solved 
by reading the fine print on the 
copyright page, along with a short 
paragraph at the close of an 
introductory section, where we 
learn that this is a reprint of the 
book that appeared in 1935 under 
the title, The Texas Indians, 
which has now been changed to 
Indians of the Southwest “to avoid 


futher confusion with political 
Texas.” Reprinting is common 
enough, but reprinting such a 


a new and mis- 
leading title is another matter. 
It is hard to think of an accep- 
table reason for passing off an 
older book on Texas Indians as 
a “new” book on Indians of the 
American Southwest. 

Although in the “new” book 
there is no _ specific statement 
that it has been revised, the pub- 
lisher’s recent catalogue plainly 
advertises it as a revision of the 
1935 edition. Careful comparison 
with the 1935 edition reveals that 
nothing on the ethnological South- 
west has been added. The only 
significant change is the addition 
of about seven pages that cover 
the Alabama-Koasati, Cherokee, 
Kickapoo, Seminole, and some of 
the Apaches. This helps some on 
coverage of Texas Indians, but 
it is too brief to do justice to 
these peoples, most of whom were 
late migrants to Texas from other 
areas. This new material, which 
is labled “Epitaph,” is placed in 
the middle of the book instead of 
at the end, where it logically 
belongs. 

The bibliography has been ex- 
panded by a few items, but one 
looks in vain for the really sig- 
nificant publications on both 
Texas and Southwest Indians 
that have appeared since 1935. 

NE NEW FEATURE is an end- 

paper map showing tribal 


book under 
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locations, which is useful for lo- 
cating Texas Indian tribes, but 
not for those of the Southwest 
proper. Most Southwestern tribes 
are omitted, and about half of 
those that do occur on the map 
are erroneously located. For 
example, the Navaho are placed 
south of the Little Colorado 
River, and squarely in the terri- 
tory of the Western Apache, who 
are not on the map at all. The 
Jicarilla Apache are placed in 
Trans-Pecos Texas instead of 
northern New Mexico, and the 
Mescalero Apache occupy the 
place where the Chiricahua Apa- 
che should be. 


This book, “old” or “new,” is 
diffusely written and _ poorly 
structured. It contains 30 chapters 
whose titles give only a confused 
impression of the mode of pre- 
sentation. One cannot tell from 
these titles just what Indians are 
being discussed. Each chapter is 
further subdivided into numerous 
small sections with odd titles, 
such as “Baited Bruin,” “The 
Coming-out Party,” “Tattooed 
Charms,” “The Cannibal Ally,” 
and “What Price Glory?” And 
there is no index to help the 
reader find information on any 
particular Indian group or cul- 
tural feature. 

Perhaps one should best con- 
sider this as a book to be read 
for entertainment, for the subject 
matter has intrinsic interest for 
nearly everybody. The author, 
however, frequently obtrudes her- 
self between the reader and this 
subject matter with editorial re- 
marks, cute or fdlksy phrases, 
and especially those distracting 
little subtitles, which run for a 
total of 355. 


Looking upon this as a book 
on Texas Indians, which is all it 
really is, despite the new title, 
the most objectionable feature 
is its uneven coverage of Texas 
tribes, the Caddo and the Ton- 
kawa, the Karankawa, the Ata- 
kapans, the Coahuiltecans, the 
various Wichita tribes, and the 
Lipan and Mescalero: Apache. In 
describing Caddo culture the 
author frequently brings in data 
on the Natchez, Creek, and other 
southeastern Indians without al- 
ways making it clear that this 
is not Caddo material. And scat- 
tered throughout the book are 
occasional erroneous statements 
(“the Sioux are classified as a 
Caddo people”), non-standard ren- 
ditions of Indian tribal names, 
misspelled authors’ names (Mor- 
phy for Morfi, Voblein for Veb- 
len), 
used anthropological concepts. 

As this is the only general 
book available on Texas Indians, 
it is disappointing that the author 
did not thoroughly revise it and 
keep the old title. 

T. N. CAMPBELL 
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THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS: 


Notice to the creditors of the 
= of Houston Heath, deceas- 


e 
Notice is hereby given that let- 


ters testamen u the Estate 
of Houston Hea wees 
granted to the und ed G. 


Heath on October 1, , by tie 
County Court of Travie "County, 
Texas. All parties having claims 
against said estate are hereby re- 
quired to present the same to the 
undersigned within the time . 
scribed by law at Room 1005, 

ital National Bank Building, 
Austin, a gg Texas. 

G. B. Heath, 


en 
Executor of the Estate of 
Heath, deceased. 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO 
INCORPORATE 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is hereby given that R. L. 
tone. M. Watson and W. P 
enson, partners, composing the 
firm of Frio Production Company, 
intend to incorporate such firm 
without a change of the firm 
name. 
Frio Production “aa 
~* L. Lynd, M. S. Watson 
and Benson, partners. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 

To Tom Moore, if living, and, if 
dead, the legal representatives of 
the said Tom Moore, and the un- 
known heirs of the said Tom 
Moore; the legal representatives 
of the unknown heirs of the said 
Tom Moore if the unknown heirs 
of the said Tom Moore are dead; 
the unknown heirs of the un- 
known heirs of Tom Moore, if the 
unknown heirs of the said Tom 
Moore are dead; and Glency 
Moore, if living, and, if dead, the 
legal representatives of the said 
Glency Moore, and the unknown 
heirs of the said Glency Moore; 
the legal representatives of the 
unknown heirs of the said Glency 
Moore, if the unknown heirs of 
the said Glency Moore are dead; 
the unknown heirs of the un- 
known heirs of Glency Moore, if 
the unknown heirs of the said 
Glency Moore are dead; Defend- 
ants, in the hereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 

You (and each of you) are 
hereby commanded to appear be- 
fore the 126th District Court of 
Travis County, Texas, to be held 
at the courthouse of said county 
in the City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas, at or before 10 o’- 
clock A. M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 o’- 
clock A.M. of Monday the 15th 
day of December, 1958, and an- 
swer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 112,044, in which 
W. E. Linder is Plaintiff and the 
above named Defendants are de- 
fendants, filed in said Court on 
the 29th day of October, 1958, and 
the nature of which said suit is as 
follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendants for title to 
and possession of the following 
described property situated in 
Travis County, Texas, to-wit: 

Lots One (1) and Two (2), 
Block Six (6), Eastfield Addition 
to the City of Austin, Texas, ac- 
cording to v¥ he or plat of rec- 
ord in Vol. 4 Travis County 
Plat records. 

Plaintiff alleges that on October 
25, 1958, plaintiff was and still is 
the owner in fee simple of said 
above described property and on 
such day he was in _ possession 
of such premises, when defend- 
ants unlawfully entered upon and 

possessed him of the same and 
withhold from the 
thereof; 

Plaintiff further prays, in the 
alternative for a partition of said 
property; Plaintiff alleges that he 
and defendant Glency Moore, or 
the legal representatives of the 
unknown heirs of Glency Moore, 
if she is dead, are owners of un- 
divided interests in said property, 
the reasonable value thereof being 
estimated by laintiff to be 
Eleven Hundr Dollars ($1,- 
100.00). Plaintiff alleges that he 
owns an undivided one-half (%) 
interest in said property and de- 
fendant Glency Moore, or her un- 
known heirs or legal representa- 
tives, own the other undivided 
one-half A interest in said 
property, laintiff further alleges | j 
that said property is not subject to 
ee gg kind and that same 

should be AF sold and the 
proceeds thereof divided 1. ~ 

laintiff and one-half to de- 
in ant Glency Moore, or, if she 
is dead to her unknown heirs or 
legal representatives; that to ef- 
fect such sale a Receiver be ap- 
pointed; Plaintiff further prays 
for costs of suit and relief, gen- 


eral and aoe 

All of which more full gppeere 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made for all 


possession 


after date of its 
be returned un- 


ITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
of the District Courts of 


Travis C , Texas. 
Isqued given under my 


not servedid 


hand and the seal of said Court at | 
office in the . of Austin, this | 
the 29th day f 1958 

"on r? MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of ‘the District Courts, | 


Travis Texas 
By GEO. wW. BICKLER, 


Deputy. | 

CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
™= STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Margrie (Clark) 
Johnny Speir, Marjorie Speir,| 
James = Hall, and the un 
known heirs of Martha A. Speir 
Deceased, Defendants, in the 
hereinafter styled and numbered 
cause: 

You (and each Py you) are 
hereby commanded to appear be 
fore the 53rd District Court of 
Travis County, Texas, to be held 
= the courthouse of said count 

in the City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas, at or before 1( 
o’clock A.M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
clock A.M. of Monday the 
day of December, 1958, and a 
swer the petition of plaintiff 
Cause Number 112,019, in 

Norman B. Clark, individua 
and as Administrator with \ 
Anmexed of the Estate of Martha 
A. ir, Deceased, is Plaintiff 
and A. B. Clark, M. T. Clark, ! 
M. Clark, Lois Hemphill, Marg 
(Clark) Messner, Leona Nash 
Nell McDonald, John Layton 5 
pler, Miles Eppler, Billy Maz 
Eppler, Ruby North, Annis Young 

M. L. Speir, Emory Speir 
Spel, Johnny Speir, M r 
=: Jessy Lee McKinley, Ma 

Kinley, Laura Haynes 
Fiaine Farnestine White, RF 
Earl Hall, Edwin M. Hall, I 
N. Hall, Delores Marie Hill, Jenna 
Lee Morris, Larry Wayne Ha 
James Shirley Hail, and Osca 
Garner are defendants, filed 
said Court on the 24th day of 
tober, 1958, and the nattr: 
which said suit is as follow 

Being a suit by Norm 
Clark, individually and 
ministrator with will annex 
the estate of Martha A. Spe 
ceased, for a declaratory 
ment to construe the terr 
provisions of the last wi 
testament of Martha A. Speir 
ceased, dated September 23 
to determine the parties 
to receive the properties of 
estate; and to determine 
certain the heirs of the said M 
tha A. Speir, Deceased, entitle 
receive said properties, ar 
interest that each shal 
thereof. 

If this citation is not 
within 90 days after date 
issuance, it shall be return: 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTI! 
Clerk of the District C 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given unde 
hand and the seal of said 

at office in the City of 
this the 27th day of Octobe 
GS. %. MARTIN 
eins” of the District ¢ 
Travis County, T 

By GEO. W. BICKLER, 


Messner 


NOTICE 

Notice is hereby giver 
Henry C. Meyer, of Bexar ( 
Texas, heretofore doing 
under the firm name of Her 
Meyer Plumbing & Heat 
the City of San Antonio 
County, Texas, has incort 
such firm under the name 
C. Meyer Plumbing & H 


Co., effective October 31, 
HENRY C. MEYE 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO Arthur James Olse 
fendant, in the hereinafter 
and numbered cause: 
You are hereby commanded 1 
appear before the 126th 
Court of Travis County, Texas 
be held at the courthouse of 's 
county in the City of Austin 
vis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 da 
from the date of issuance f 
that is to say, at or before, | 
clock A. M. of Monday the 8th 
day of December, 1958, and an 
swer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 110,878, in which 
Delores Joan Gray Olsen is Plain- 
tiff and Arthur James Olsen is de- 
fendant, filed in said Court on the 
23rd day of January, 1958, and the 
nature of which said suit is as fol- 
lows: 
Being an action and prayer for 
ent in favor of Plainti ff ~~ 
Defendant for decree of 
Seavee dissolving the bonds of 
ee heretofore and now 
between said parties 
Plain alleges cruelty on the 
part of the Defendant of such a 
nature as to render their living | 
together insupportable; Plaintiff | 
further alleges that no children 
were born as issue of the mar- 
e of Plaintiff and Defendant, 
that they own no community | 
prepe ; Plaintiff prays for judg- 
ment of divorce, for restoration of 
her maiden name of Delores Joan | 
Gray, for cost of suit and for such | 
other a4 as the Court may 


eem p 

If this eit Pitation is not served 
within 90 d after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned um | 
served. 





WITNESS, O, T. MARTIN, 
Clerk of the District Conwts s8 | | 
Travis County, Texas, 


Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court at 


eftice ip = G 6 this 
the ay 0 
MARTIN: SR JR, 


o. 
Clerk of the District Courts 
Trevis Coum’y. ya 
By Mrs. Chas. Kohrs, De 


| By MRS. CHAS. KOHRS, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
TEXAS 


| | THE STATE OF 


To Virl Lynn Sisco Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before e th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Tra- 


| vis County, Texas, at or before 


10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
Gay after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 o’- 
clock A. M. of Monday the 8th day 

f December, 1958, and answer the 
petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 111,993, in which Iris B. 
Sisco is Plaintiff and Virl Lynn 

sco is defendant, filed in said 
»urt on the 22nd day of October, 
and the nature of which said 

uit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for Decree of 
divoree dissolving the bonds of 

vatrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 

the part of defendant towards 
1er of such a nature as to render 
their further living together as 
husband and wife altogether in- 
supportable; Plaintiff further al- 
leges that no children were born 
of said union and no real or per- 
sonal property was acquired; 
Plaintiff further prays for relief, 
eneral and specia 
All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 

1 file in this office and to which 
reference is here made; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
ssuance, it shall be returned un- 


served. 

_WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 24th 
jay of ne: 1958. 

MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk or the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 
GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 












CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO B. L. Arnold, if living, and 
if dead, the legal representatives 
f — said B. L. Arnold, and the 

nown heirs of the said B. L. 
rnold; the legal representatives 
f the unknown heirs of the said 
B. L. Arnold, if the unknown 
heirs of the said B. L. Arnold are 
dead; the unknown heirs of the 
inknown heirs of B. L. Arnold, if 
the unknown heirs of said B. L. 
Arnold are dead, Defendants, in 
the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You (and each of you) are here- 
by commanded to appear before 
the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the 

urthouse of said county in the 
City of: Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, at or before 10 o'clock A. 
M. of Monday the 24th day of 
November, 1958, and answer the 
petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 111,865, in which Thomas 
*. Wommack and John S. Burns 
are Plaintiffs and the above 
named defendants are defendants. 
filed in said Court on the 9th day 

f October, 1958, and the nature 

f which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiffs 
and against Defendants for title 
to and possession of the following 
described lands and premises lo- 
cated in the City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas, to-wit: Lot No. 
one (1) in Block No. Two (2), of 
the S. V. Wilson Subdivision in 
Travis County, Texas, according 
to the map or plat of record in 
Vol. 3, Page 2 of the Plat Records 
of Travis County, Texas; 

Plaintiffs allege that on Janu- 
ary 16, 1958, they were, and still 
are, the owners in fee simple of 
said above described lands 
premises, owning and claiming ti- 
tle thereto by virtue of the 10 
year statute of limitation, and 
that upon said date the defend- 
ants unlawfully entered upon and 
dispossessed plaintiffs of such 
premises and withhold from them 
the possession thereof; Plaintiffs 
further pray for costs of suit; 

All of which more fully ap- 
pears from Plaintiffs’ Original Pe- 
tition on file in this office and to 
which reference is here made for 
- bee and purposes; 

this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 





| a it shall be returned un. 


served. 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, 
Clerk of the District Courts 
| Travis County, Texas. 


Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 
this the 10th Gov, 0 ber, 1958. 


R 
Clerk, of of the District Courts, 


By Gros Ww. y CRIER. be Deputy 
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DALLAS LAWYER ON WORLD OF 2000 A. D. — 


(Jerry Holleman, president of 
Texas AFL-CIO, _ searching 
around for someone to present 
the most stimulating possible 
speech on fundamental issues to 
the organization's annual conven- 
tion in Houston several weeks 
ago, settled on lawyer Otto Mul- 
linax, a senior partner of Mul- 
linax and Wells, Dallas, who is 
deeply concerned with the per- 
sistence of individuality in a so- 
ciety increasingly group-oriented. 
Introducing him, Holleman said, 
‘If I had to entrust my conscience 
to any man, I would entrust it to 
Otto Mullinax.” Mullinax had 
been thinking about what he 
would say for weeks, but it was 
lost on two reporters for the 
dailies at the press table. One of 
them left saying, “No news 
there"; another said “Man he 
really is taking off. isn’t he?” 
The Observer here presents sub- 
stantial excerpts from his speech, 
which he named, “Labor in 
2000 A.D."—Ed.) 


HOUSTON 


The struggle by men of 
good will in all ages seems 
to have two objectives: first 
to be right at the point in 
time when he must judge or 
act upon his judgment, and 
second to so _ contribute 
through the dedication of his 
life and energies that he will 
have advanced in some 
measure the progress of civi- 
lization to the millenium. 


While we do not know either 
the shape or content of that mil- 
lenium, we know some of the at- 
tributes that we want it to con- 
tain 

It is only when we can search 
our souls and our consciences 
and can say upon a problem of 
taking a man’s life in the elec- 
tric chair, denying a onerson 
schooling because of his color, or 
heaping scorn 
upon a scab who crosses our 
picket lines—and having decided 
that we can do any of these 
things, having also decided that 
we can teach our children to do 
like things, and that we can 
feel no conflicts, 
recriminations, and no hesita- 
tions—then and only then do we 
place a label of “right” upon our 
judgment. But if doubts recur 
we may know that there is some 
error in that judgment that is 
defeating our efforts to advance 
civilization to the ultimate objec- 
tuve 

What is this world toward 
which we travel in A.D. 2000? In 
the absence of drastic birth con- 
trol practices, for each person 
standing on the face of the globe 
today, two will be standing in 
his place by that time. Two and 
a half billion people today will 
be five billions of individuals in 
42 years Skyscrapers will 
stand a mile high. Automobiles 
will travel air conditioned super 
highways. Automation will pro- 
duce most mass produced goods 
and services. Most craftsmen will 
have become white collar work- 
ers. Big labor will be asking for 
a two day work week. The life 
span will have then extended an- 
other ten years. Our children will 
be studying the solar system as 
we studied the states of the un- 
ion. The sea will be a main 
source of supply for both atomic 
energy and food. There will be 
no frontiers for man on this 
earth as he has known it through 
the 10,000 years of his existence. 

As this growth multiplies, what 
happens to the individual? His 
opportunity for solitude recedes 
and begins to vanish. He be- 
comes a part of a larger mass of 
dwellers moving more and more 
to the cities; the cities expanding 
above ground, underground, and 
extending their perimeters in 
ever increasing circles. He be- 
comes further and further re- 
moved from nature. The swim- 


and contumely | 


| 
no doubts, no} 


ming holes, the fishing spots, 
woods for hiking, places for rem- 
iniscence and solitude and seclu- 
sion disappear as more and more 
individuals crowd into the same 
recreational areas. More and 
more agencies of government 
begin to carry keys to his house- 
hold. He acquires more and 
more leisure time with less op- 
portunities to invest it in specu- 
lation, private adventures, small 
business opportunities. As his 
living becomes more compli- 
cated, he can afford less and less 
to be wrong. There will be fewer 
end fewer frontiers where he 
can move for a second chance or 
a new opportunity. The waste of 
failure or of experiment will be- 
come more and more a sin. 


HAT THEN shall labor do to 
advance the cause of itself 
and of mzn as an _ individual 
within this complicated inte- 
grated society? 

It must continue to insist upon 
the dignity of work. Labor has, 
through the years and centuries, 
raised the dignity of its product, 
namely service, to a position of 
respect and parity of income with 
that of the professions. Labor 
must continue to insist upon the 
dignity of its work. 


Labor must insist upon 2 real 
“right to work.” Labor must 
guarantee that in each instance 
when the product or automation 
has eliminated a useful craft or 
a single job that such displaced 
or job holder has an immediate 
right to work. He cannot alone 
bear the impact of that loss. To 
destroy his craft and then ask 
|him to begin over in middle life 
| would simply reduce him to 
| confusion or insanity. Thus the 
means of retraining must be at 
learning — 





| 
|hand— support while 


la new job in prospect 

Training means education. A 
|free public education for child 
| and adult must be available as a 
|right so long as a person has the 
| will to learn, the willingness to 
| attend school, and the capacity to 


| develop 
Labor must continue to ident- 
ify itself with the consuming 


public. Historically we know 
that labor organized to combat 
the greedy, selfish objective of 
capital mobilized into a corporate 
structure ... The court quickly 
cast over this thing called a cor- 
poration the cloak of a “legal 
person,” and taking the courts’ 
language, we sometimes forget 
that a corporation is not a per- 
son, but in truth a robot, a slave 
to do the wills of the masters— 
not the stockholders, but the 
management. Such a slave could 
do great harm, depending upon 
the size of the slave and the mo- 
tives of its master. 


Legally this slave or robot had 
‘but one objective and that was to 
take the investor's money and 
from it and the efforts of the 
slave product a dividend or pro- 
fit for the investor .... It was 
perfectly OK for this slave or ro- 
bot to make a profit through 
sweat shop labor, through long 
hours of work, through high 
prices to the consumer, through 
withholding its services, and in 
many other ways. Thus your 
union came into existence, to de- 
fend its members from exploita- 
tion and to extract from this 
corporate robot and its manage- 
ment a greater and greater share 
of its earnings in the form of 
wages, hours, and better working 
conditions. As corporations grew 
larger, labor grew larger until 
we reached the situation today. 
But the corporation is an 
association of money with man- 
agement. Labor is an association 
of individual human beings. Thus 
labor has the capacity to feel and 
want and love and hate. It can 
support its churches and schools 
and contribute to its needy, and 
not only of its own membership 
but of society in general. 
sequently society and the con- 
sumer in general have been will- 
ing to identify themselves more 
and more with organized labor, 
whether or not they carry union 





| cards 

Now, however, there is grow- 
jing in this country a feeling that 
big labor somehow and on some 
}occasions has an unwritten un- 
|derstanding with big manage- 


Con- | 





ment by which they both seek to 
gouge the public. It is labor’s 
role never to allow this to come 
to fruition as a fact. Labor must 
consistently and repeatedly and 
eternally continue to identify it- 
self with the exploited peoples 
of its community and its govern- 
ment .... 





Otto Mullinax 
“What a blessing if ...’ 


S WE MOVE into this world 

of 2000 A.D. the dignity and 
the importance of the individual 
is going to be measured in direct 
proportion to his willingness to 
associate with his fellow human 
being without regard to that per- 
son’s origin, religion, educational 
background, or place of habitat. 
The ability to travel, to travel 
freely, to meet, talk with, eat 
with other human beings of other 
colors and other origins is be- 
coming more and more a per- 
sonal right and necessity. 

It is true that this will bring 
more people to your swimming 
holes, your churches, your social 
gatherings, your schools—people 
with unreasonable and unseemly 
ideas—people loaded with ideas 
that you disbelieve or fear—but 
human beings nevertheless who 
have the capacity to believe your 
way if your way is a better way. 
No man is as dreadful when you 
meet him, nor so awesome, as is 
that picture in that mind about 
him, whether he be a Negro 
fieldhand or an Einstein. And 
the more of them we meet and 


there is that we will fear them or 
suspect them of evil motives. 
Thus, the right of travel and the 
freedom to travel and to asso- 
ciate is a basic right ... which 
‘becomes more and more needful 
as we multiply on the earth. 
Since, of necessity, a basic right 
must be a subsidized right so that 
all may get an equal ovcrtion 
thereof, transportation becomes 
more and more an area in which 
governments, local, state, and na- 
tional, must advance more and 
more subsidies. Think how won- 
derful it would be if, instead of 
@ owing our railroads to go into 
bankruptcy, we built twice as 
many, put twice as many cars on 
each of them, and loaded them to 
their capacity with people who 
could travel across the nation for 
a $20 bill, could ride the ships of 
the sea to the farthest ports for 
$100, could move around the 
globe for $1,000. What a blessing 
to talk to any point on the globe 
for a dollar and see the person 
on the other end of the line. And 
remember that we are going to 
have the Jeisure to do it and the 
knowhow to make it _ possible. 
We must, therefore, crystallize 
this right to travel and associate, 
and implement it by our tech- 
niques and resources. 

As the forces of great 
population imerease, mass pro- 
duction in a highly integrated so- 
ciety with the power of complete 
destruction now in its hands, and 
severe limitations of land space 
continue to restrain the individ- 
ual’s use of property, means of 
livelihood, and family _relation- 
ships even into the areas of pro- 
creation, we must find new con- 
cepts of individual freedoms and 
liberties which will guarantee 
that man will never lose his 
identity as an individual, his re- 
sponsibilities as an _ individual, 
and his dignity as an individual 
—for I am convinced of one great 
precept: So long as society con- 
tinues to dignify the individual 
within it, we will progress to 
millenium; and the minute that 
the individual is lost in the mass 
of population, becomes a number 
serving a machine, we are that 





learn to know, the less likelihood 


minute destroyed. 





A major publishing event 
- interest to artists and art 
\lovers is the publication by 
| the University of Texas Press 
|of “Everett Spruce, A Port- 





|folio of Eight Paintings.” 


| These eight magificent paintings 
|are made available in extraordi- 
nary print form for $15. The 
prints are 17 by 19 inches and 
can be removed for framing. Tney 
represent perhaps some of 
Spruce’s richest work in oils: 
Rio Grande, which is mounted on 
the front cover in perfect set- 
ting, as well as being contained 
inside; Dark Mountain, Pecos 
River, Autumn Landscape, Big 
Bend Landscape, Century Plant 
and Antelope Mountain. All ap- 
pear to have been inspired by 
the Big Bend country of West 
Texas. 


There is no doubt that prints 
of such fine quality could bring 
considerably more than $15 per 
copy in a more commercial ven- 
ture. According to Frank Ward- 
law, director of the University 
Press, the prints are “as good ag 
you could find anywhere in the 
world.” Wardlaw travclied abroad 
to 24 plants before settling on 
the Netherlands firm of Johann 
Enschede en Zonen, Haarlem, to 
do the work. 

Southwestern artist Spruce says 
he thinks the prints have achieved 
the “ultimate” to date in repro- 
ducing paintings. 





The prints are not, of course, 
miracles, but their rich oily sur- 
faces are alive with all Spruce’s 
blues, his earth reds and whites, 
the strong yellows, all set among 
hard, somber shades. The shapes 
and color of land, soil, sky, and 
plants seem to this writer best 
set off in Desert and Century 
Plant, both of which feature vivid 
landscape hues laid over with 
black cactus shapes—all shades 
being illumined by the play 
of Spruce’s lightning-like white. 
But there is an element of de- 
ception involved in the broad 
white borders of the prints. They 
must be framed to see their true 
worth. Removing the prints from 
the portfolio is made unusually 
easy by perforation of the inner 


edge. 


HE SPRUCE portfolio marks 
the first in a series of issues 
made possible by the money do- 
nated to the University of Texas 
Press by John H. Blaffer of Hous- 
ton. Blaffer alo gave money to 
build a wing of the Houston 
Museum of Fine Arts. To initiate 
the Blaffer Series of South- 
western Art, Blaffer gave an 
initial $10,000, and will add $2,000 
to the fund each year for five 
years. “We don’t expect to make 
money in this series,” Wardlaw 
says. “It’s a service to the art 
of the region.” He says money 
from sales of the portfolios will 
go back to replenish the fund. 








He sees the series as a continuing 
thing. 

The artist to be featured in 
a portfolio is chosen by a com- 
mittee of Southwest artists and 
people interested in this region. 
It is understood the artist benefits 
directly from the sales of the 
portfolios under certain con- 
ditions, but such a presentation 
helps an artist in other ways. 


Already, according to Ward- 
law, Spruce has sold three pain- 
tings as a result of the publication 
of the portfolio, which came out 
Oct. 28. 


EGIONALISM in art is dis- 
cussed in some detail in the 
foreword to the portfolio by Lloyd 
Goodrich, assistant director of the 
Whitney Museum of American 
Art. He sees certain recurring 
qualities in art of the Southwest: 
“An interest in landscape, rather 
more than in figure painting. A 
pervading sense of great space 
and wide horizons. A feeling for 
the earth, for the rugged, severe 
forms of desert and canyon and 
mountain; for the tough formid- 
able shapes of cacti; and for the 
spectacular changing skies and 
cloud formations of the South- 
west. It seems to me that these 
natural phenomena have found 
their way into the painters styles, 
accounting for their ruggedness 
and massiveness of structure, the 
preponderance of horizontal ele- 
ments broken by powerful verti- 


Major Event for Southwestern Art 


ors, thick textures and heavy pig- 
ment, And one notes a relation- 
ship to Indian motifs and pat- 
terns, both conscious and uncon- 
scious. 

“Not that the Southwest has 
been isolated from national and 
international currents. On the 
contrary, most of its contempor- 
ary work is free in style—expres- 
sionistic, semi - abstract, some- 
times pure abstract. But these 
styles often retain the special 
character of forms, colors and tex- 
tures associated with the region. 
An outstanding example is the 
development of Everett Spruce’s 
art—a consistent, steady  transi- 
tion from his naturalistic early 
manner, with its stark realistic 
poetry of the earth, to a freer 
kind of expression, using the 
same motifs and essentially the 
game style, but with a richness 
and freedom far beyond his ear- 
lier years. Here is an art which 
has grown naturally out of the, 
soil and climate of the Southwest, 
and which has the flavor and 
strength resulting from the art- 
ist’s identification with his own 
region, but which at the same 
time speaks in the universal lan- 
guage of form, color and design.” 

An appreciation of Spruce by 
Jerry Bywaters, director of the 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, fol- 
lows Goodrich’s foreword. 

WINSTON BODE 
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cals, and their strong earthy col- 
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